CHAPTER VI
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.   BURKE
THE   * glorious' Revolution  of   1688  was,  as
Edmund Burke   remarked,   not   so   much  a
revolution achieved as a revolution prevented.
At all events it did make for political peace:  Divine
Right vanished from the lips of angry men, the tumult
and the shouting died, and England settled down to
its Augustan age.   Under the Hanoverians, Walpole
fashioned the outlines of Cabinet Government, and in
an orgy of unblushing corruption the Party System
flourished   abundantly.      Naturally   political  theory
lacked the lively vigour with which the partisan fury
of the seventeenth century had filled it: it was removed
to the study or became the raw material of polished
rhyme.   Pope in his Essay on Man sang the glories
of civil society, and Bolingbroke filled up his leisure
with dissertations on natural law or the Patriot King,
Edmund Burke began his career as a publicist with a
highly academic Vindication of Natural Society, which
was more of a jest than a serious contribution to philo-
sophy.   David Hume allowed his brilliant scepticism
to play upon politics as well as on metaphysics, and
amused himself by tearing up the  social contract.
In an age of spiritual torpor profound speculation on
the nature of society was scarcely to be expected.   The
theologians, who had made social theory in the Middle
Ages, concerned themselves now with Greek plays,
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